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THE SOCIOLOGICAL FRONTIER OF 
ECONOMICS. 

The student of economics cannot remain unaware that 
liis is a realm bordered by other realms. He pushes his 
inquiries as to the role of nature in production, and lands 
in economic botany or zoology. He goes deeply into the 
subject of labor, and finds himself studying physiology. 
He undertakes to reach the basis of rent, and, ere he 
knows it, is poring over the bulletins of the experiment 
stations. The principle of division of labor takes him 
into technology. Transportation drives him to the law of 
carriers. The study of property involves him in juris- 
prudence. International trade or monopoly conducts him 
to political science. Consumption, with its study of wants 
and choices, is a short cut to ethics. Now I wish to raise 
the question, " Is there not a field of investigation lying 
up against economics which, although social, is yet not 
jurisprudence or political science or ethics ? " 

The theory of population betrays such a field. At first 
Malthus wrote of man and his increase much as Darwin 
might have written of rabbits. But later he made more 
of the " preventive check " ; and out of this grain of 
mustard-seed has grown a flourishing tree. The recog- 
nition of the fact that custom, by regulating the age of 
marriage, the plane on which housekeeping shall begin, 
the comfort in which children shall be reared, and, even 
in a general way, the size of the family, has a good deal 
to do with the increase of population, — all this has sprung 
a host of questions which economists wisely forbear to 
answer. Whence come these standards? Who makes 
them ? Do they change ? Do they respond to economic 
changes alone or to manifold social changes? Is there 
wisdom and adaptation hidden away in them ? If so, how 
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did it get there ? What makes a man conform to them ? 
What happens, if he does not? 

We are beginning to see that a check much more effec- 
tive than a definite standard of comfort is universal ambi- 
tion and the pressure of new wants. Malthus made 
much of " moral restraint." But how about egoistic re- 
straints? How, if people are keen-witted enough to 
realize that, the more babies, the fewer beefsteaks, bicycles, 
and outings ? Will not the size of the family be affected 
with the rise of a furiously competitive democracy where 
strict class lines have been swept away, where old con- 
tentment is gone, and everybody is straining every nerve 
to get a little higher in the social scale ? Or suppose the 
value of woman rises. Will not the keener appreciation 
of her burdens in child-bearing and child-rearing be a 
check to numbers ? Again, how is the size of the family 
affected by the ambition of women to be something else 
than mothers and household drudges, by the higher edu- 
cation of women, by the opening of the professions to 
them, by the adoption of rational dress ? 

Besides the fact that society, as it becomes more demo- 
cratic, whets the eagerness of parents for pleasui'es and 
luxuries that are incompatible with large broods, there 
is a further complication of the problem of increase by 
different ways of starting children in life. Taine de- 
scribes France under the old regime as a series of stair- 
cases separated by landings. One could elbow his way 
upward on his own flight of steps ; but he did not expect 
to invade the staircase above. Besant describes the Eng- 
lish professions as pleasant parks, guarded each by a 
turnstile where a thousand pounds is demanded of the lad 
who would enter. Now in a stratified society, where in 
general a man is content to bring up his children to his 
own trade and manner of life, the restraint on numbers 
will not be so strong as in a society stirred to its deptlis 
with hope and ambition, where to talent equipped with 
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knowledge all doors are open, where higher education is 
not difficult of access, and where the competition of 
parents to get their sons on in the world has made school- 
ing needful in the battle for life to an almost preposterous 
degree. 

The question of population is not the only one that 
ramifies into a region not economic. The writer once 
undertook a study that should bring to light the forces 
that fix the time of labor. There is, of course, the phydeal 
limit, at which the arm refuses to lift the pickaxe and the 
eye to follow the stitches. There is the fHycliical limit, at 
which the pain of further toil becomes intolerable. There 
is tlie technical consideration that prolongs the labor-day 
of those engaged in the hotel, railroad, street-car, restau- 
rant, theatre, and cab services. There is the objective 
economic consideration, which stops labor when further 
strain will impair to-morrow's work. There is the sub- 
jective economic limit, at which the disutility of another 
quarter-hour of labor exceeds the utility of that quarter- 
hour's product. And this inverse relation of hours and 
reward of labor is found to prevail through the whole 
social gamut, from bank presidents and theatrical managers 
to cobblers and charwomen. Then there is the fixing of 
the length of the labor-day by this consideration working 
through a body of men, as in a factory. The day's limit is 
the consensus of the trade, as in bricklaying, or of some 
other trade, as in hod-carrying. 

So far, so good. But, when the writer began to inquire 
what fixed the days of labor in the year as well as the 
hours of labor in the day, new and lawless forces were 
encountered : and the essay on " The Time of Labor " was 
never written. Why are there fifty-two holidays a year 
for almost every kind of labor ? Why should this quota 
of rest-time be reserved for the destitute as well as the 
comfortable, in bad times as well as in good times, in 
poor societies as well as in rich communities, in cold 
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climates as well as in hot climates ? How is it that the 
six-day period of labor introduced by the duodecimal 
Babylonians among the state slaves employed on public 
works, in order to prevent their being driven to death by 
their taskmasters, has come to be universal in the Western 
world? Is it tradition, belief, or expediency that upholds 
this stupendous institution, disposing as it does of one- 
seventli of the time of man with an authority certainly 
more than economic ? If the last, is it valued for its uses 
in this world or for its bearing in the next? Is it pri- 
marily for the good of the man who is told to rest or for the 
benefit of the society that bids him? Is it a hygienic 
measure to guard tlie vigor of the race, a socialistic 
measure to compel the capitalist to furnish the laborer 
seven days' keep for six days' work, or a police measure 
intended to fortify a religion that is considered indispen- 
sable to the existence of social order ? 

Again, take the twin pillars of exchange, — security and 
probity. Security is of course explained by what political 
science can tell us of law and of the state. But whence 
this probity? Is it an individual quality, like color of 
eyes? Or does it vary with social conditions? At the 
present moment Japanese firms are importing Chinese to 
fill the fiduciary posts. Is this because commercial tricki- 
ness is a Japanese race-character? Then why was this 
trait so rare under the old regime ? Here is a quality of 
great economic importance, which varies in mysterious 
sympathy with social changes. What is the correlated 
fact in the new social era of Japan ? Is it bad Western 
example, or an appetite for wealth whetted by new wants, 
or a flood-tide of new ideas, weakening the grijj of the old 
standards and ideals that held fast the egoistic individual 
in a kind of moral matrix ? 

The honesty of Chinese bankers and merchants is well 
known. Yet the rottenness of government is proverbial. 
We read : " Mines do not pay the proprietors, because the 
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laborers pilfer the production ; cotton factories, because 
the mill-hands carry off the raw material stowed away in 
their clothes. The most important Chinese companies are 
machines for the wholesale misappropriation of funds." 
The explanation of the paradox seems to be that for the 
traditional and familiar business relations the Chinese have 
slowly elaborated, as a sine qua non of commerce, a pro- 
fessional morality which rules very authoritatively those 
trained under it. But in novel relations and responsibili- 
ties not provided for in the professional ethics the native 
slipperiness of the Celestial comes to light. But this, in 
turn, opens up attractive lines of inquiry. How do these 
professional standards and ideals grow up? What gives 
them their binding power? Are they imposed for the 
good of society at large or for the good of the trade or 
profession ? Can the larger social group impose its stand- 
ards in the same way ? Should abuses be cured by invok- 
ing law or by stiffening professional ethics? 

Capital takes wings, and, surveying the planet from 
China to Peru, alights wherever there is a railroad to build 
or a mine to develop. But it is otherwise with labor. If 
the economist is allowed only a single sentence on the 
mobility of labor, he will probably say that, like borax or 
bicycles, it seeks the best market, but that its cost of 
transportation is high. If, however, he is granted a 
chapter, he will find himself compelled to follow up this 
problem to its head-waters in another region. Why does 
the Englishman migrate only to English colonies, the 
Frenchman to French colonies? Why are tliere streams 
of migration that can be directed or turned aside ? There 
are not streams of wheat or lumber that can be so easily 
diverted. Why is it that the tide flows easily enough 
after the first few boat-loads of Italians have gone to Brazil 
or the first Norwegian settlements have been planted in 
Minnesota ? We are told American labor and enterprise 
will invade the Philippines, if we keep them. Why do 
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they not invade them now ? The economic situation will 
not be changed by annexation. All this suggests that 
there are forces that influence the groupings, co-operations, 
and dealings of peoples in defiance of economic considera- 
tions. 

At this moment Germany is losing her Scandinavian 
trade through the hostility aroused by the expulsions of 
Danes from Schleswig-Holstein. An anti-Semitic journal 
in Paris has just been ruined in paying damages to trades- 
men whose business it had injured by jjublishing them as 
Jews. French unfriendliness is resented by fewer Ameri- 
can orders for articles de Paris. Here is uneconomic be- 
havior in response to powerful sympathies and antipathies 
that we had assumed to be dying out. There is certainly 
room for a science that shall inquire how far social group- 
ings correspond to economic interest, and how far they 
ignore it; that shall assign to religion, race, language, 
nationality, and propinquity their due share in the forma- 
tion and division of groups ; and that shall lay down the 
conditions favorable to the blending of such groups, com- 
paring in assimilative value the Russian policy of persecu- 
tion with the American policy of freedom and equality. 

The tame treatment of the consumption of wealth by most 
economists has been due to a dim perception of many fac- 
tors which are not economic. The f agade type of expendi- 
ture, that lavishes on show and luxuries and scrimps on 
necessaries, goes with a development that removes the old 
landmarks and stimulates social ambitions. Fashion ex- 
tends her baleful sway with the disappearance of the fixed 
classes of peasants, burghers, gentlefolk. The fact that all 
genuine, plain, homespun articles disappear before the 
universal demand for cheap, tawdry imitations of the fur- 
niture and clothes of the wealthy is due to the democratic 
constitution of society. Our buggies and parlor organs, 
our plated silver and veneered furniture, are as eloquent of 
equality as our corridor cars. The absence of distinct 
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ways of living for the weil-to-do and the ill-to-do produces 
a .smooth-sloping outward uniformity in costume and fur- 
niture and ornament, which, whenever possible, sacrifices 
reality to appearances. 

The demand for food and fuel is original; but most of 
the wants that drive the industrial machine are inspired 
by example. If these imitations were haphazard, there 
would be nothing more to say. But are they not law- 
abiding? The desire for parasols, billiard-tables, and 
bath-rooms descends in a series of cascades from the social 
superior to the social iiiferior. And we can distinguish a 
society in which each class imitates the class just above it 
from one in which the decay of reverence permits the 
humblest grades to ape, as well as they can, the topmost 
grade, and so produces the sweeping uniformities of de- 
mocracy. Nor will other inquiries prove fruitless. How 
are wants transplanted from age to age and from folk to 
folk ? What is the role of an aristocracy in the propaga- 
tion of wants? What is the relation of city to country, 
of the smaller cities to the large ones ? If the eight-hour 
day comes, what are the influences that will determine 
how the workingman shall dispose of his margin of 
leisure ? What is the influence of education in the spread 
of wants? 

As the time and energy of labor is directly related to 
the number and intensity of wants, we might expect each 
man's economic effort to depend immediately on his utility 
scale. But this is not the case. Societies themselves get 
a characteristic adjustment between work and wants, and 
this consensus overrides the individual calculus. It is 
natural that a younger son, like Seattle or Portland, sliould 
begin the day earlier and work harder than New Haven 
or Springfield. But what, save the might of usage and 
the contagion of example, can explain why the Western 
business luan, even when he has made a fortune, goes on 
working till he drops? Moreover, the same society 
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changes its calculus from age to age. The England of 
Arthur Young was slower-pulsed than the England of 
to-day. And in America, since 1825, we appear to have 
been fevered with a gigantic, continent-conquering ambi- 
tion which has made repose almost a lost art. 

The economist, if challenged to differentiate economics 
from the science of society, might point out that his 
science deals with simple and well-known individual 
quantities and phenomena, manifesting themselves in the 
social theatre on a vast scale. Volumes of demand, or 
products, or sales, or imports, or deposits, or investments, 
are mere aggregates of individual acts. And, if it be ob- 
jected that the socio-economic fact — the market, bank, 
clearing-house, or factory — differs from the individual fact 
uuderlj-ing it, he might retort that an accident is an indi- 
vidual fact, but if it happens often you get an emergency 
hospital ; that a fire is an isolated occurrence, but if there 
are many fires you get an engine company. 

So far the economist is right. But how about cases 
where the social fact is not the mere footing up of the 
column of private facts? To-day's demand for a stock 
may be composed of unrelated individual preferences ; but 
to-morrow there is a flurry, and nine-tenths of the desires 
to get or dispose of that stock may be due to the apparent 
desire of other people to get or dispose of it. A run on a 
bank has t^uite a different composition from the total 
withdi-awals on an ordinary day. A Tacoma boom has a 
much more complex structure than the real estate market 
in Cohoes. The analysis of a Klondike rush reveals more 
factors and problems than tlie dissection of the westward 
drift of our population. Comparing the value of an 
African mining stock with the value of cattle or shirts, it 
will be apparent that the individual estimates underlying 
the former have been much more compounded and recom- 
pouiided than those on which the latter is based. 

In other cases we have to do with persistent currents of 
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imitation rather than transient waves. To the authority 
of tradition must we ascribe the exceptional esteem in 
which landed property continues to be held in England, 
the Jewish predilection for the occupation of trade and 
finance, the British willingness to take speculative risks, 
the Scotch regard for the "mony mickles" that "make a 
muckle," or the American farmer's obstinate adherence to 
the isolated homestead. Now the laws of cross-imitation 
and of up-and-down imitation are revealed only to him who 
studies the most various social phenomena. Tulip manias 
and Black Fridays and Denver booms and South Sea 
bubbles and Kaffir circuses must be referred to a series of 
phenomena ranging from mobs and revivals to political 
landslides. What is the nucleus of such a movement? 
What are the stages of its growth? How can it be 
stopped? What social conditions favor it? How does 
progress affect it ? For light on these questions the econ- 
omist must cross the frontier. 

I have cited enough illustrations to show that the econ- 
omist is sometimes led to push his inquiries over into an 
adjoining tract of knowledge that covers human action, 
and yet is not jurisprudence or ethics or political science. 
This adjacent science that busies itself with imitation and 
custom and tradition and conventionality ; that seeks the 
origin, meaning, and authority of the standards and ideals 
shaping individual action ; that traces the connection be- 
tween the constitution of a society and the opportunities 
and ambitions of its members ; that inquires into the 
causes and the consequences of the spontaneous senti- 
mental groupings of men ; and that deals with the develop- 
ment of the social mind and the means and extent of its 
ascendency over the desires and valuations of individual 
minds, — this science is Sociology. 

The empire of the Czar is bounded on its western 
frontier by the clearly defined and well-explored territories 
of highly organized governments like Austria and Ger- 
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many. On its eastern side, until recently at least, it 
melted vaguely into the little-known lands disputed among 
the khanates of Central Asia. Economics likewise is 
bounded for the most part by regions that have been well 
defined and thoroughly explored by highly organized 
sciences. But on one side it is embarrassed by an un- 
certain and disputed frontier with a little-known territory, 
subject to the contradictory and unreasonable claims of 
rival chieftains. Sociology is its Central Asia. 

Edwaed Alswoeth Ross. 



